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Philadelphia 


lf youre off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn't take my stories for a guide 
There's little left indeed of the city you will read ot 
And all the folk I write about have died. 
Now tew will understand if you mentioned Talleyrand, 
Or remember what his cunning and his skill did. 
And the cabmen at the wharf do not know Count Zinnendori, 
Nor the Church in Philadelphia he builded. 


It is gone, gone, gone with lost Atlantis 
(Never say I didn’t give you warning) 

In Seventeen Ninety-three ‘twas there for all to see, 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you're off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You mustn't go by everything I've said. 

Bob Bicknell’s Southern Stages have been laid aside for ages, 
But the Limited will take you there instead. 

oby Hirte can’t be seen at One Hundred and Eighteen, 
North Second Street—no matter when you call; 

And | fear you'll search in vain for the wash-house down the lane 
Where Pharaoh played the fiddle at the ball. 


It is gone, gone, gone with Thebes the Golden 
(Never say | didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-four ‘twas a famous dancing-floor 
But it’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you're off to Philadelphia in the morning, 
You must telegraph for rooms at some Hotel. 
You needn't try your luck at Epply’s or the ‘Buck,’ 
Though the Father of his Country liked them well. 
[t is not the slightest use to inquire tor Adam Goos, 
Or to ask where Pastor Meder has removed—so 
You must treat as out of date the story I relate 
Of the Church in Philadelphia he loved so. 


He is gone, gone, gone with Martin Luther 
(Never say I didn’t give you warning). 

In Seventeen Ninety-five he was (rest his soul!) alive. 
But he’s not in Philadelphia this morning. 


If you're off to Philadelphia this morning, 
And wish to prove the truth of what | say, 

[ pledge my word you'll find the pleasant land behind 
Unaltered since Red Jacket rode that way. 

Still the pine-woods scent the noon; still the cat-bird sings his tune; 
Still autumn sets the maple-forest blazing. 

Still the grape-vine through the dusk flings her soul-compelling musk ; 
Still the fireflies in the corn make night amazing. 

They are there, there, there with Earth immortal 
(Citizens, I give you friendly warning). 

The things that truly last when men and times have passed, 
They are all in Pennsylvania this morning! 


{ll xights reserved, including that of translation into foreiqn lanquages, including the Scandinavian. 
Copyright, 1910, by Rudyard Kipling. 

Re-printed from “Rewards and Fairies’ by permission secured from the author through Messrs. A. P. 
Vatt & Son, London, England. 
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When Washington was 


President in Philadelphia 


By ADAM 
Che Journal of an [excursion to the 
United States of North 
1794, by Henry Wansey, 
a \Wiltshire clothier, pub- 
fine old cathedral town 


\merica in the 
Summer ot 
Poe, Sey 
that 
of Salisbury in 1796, contains not only 


lished in 


in interesting narrative of the journey, 


but sheds much light on political, social 
and business conditions of this coun- 
try at that period. Meeting many 
citizens of the first importance, includ- 


ing President \Vashington, he was in 


a position to make his observations 
under unusually favorable auspices. 

claims, in his preface, to 
with much 
and “by the 


el- 


\Vansey 
“furnished 
knowledge” 
knowledge of shorthand | 
abled to make minutes as | 
along, in another little 
even while I was in the stage, which 
He further 
some- 


have myself 
preparatory 
Was 
traveled 
waste book, 
| copied out every night.” 
states “A desire of knowing 
thing of the United States, of which 
we hear so much, and know so little, 
together with some occurences in busi- 
make a_ trip 
I have 


induced me to 
thither during the last summer. 
been highly gratified.” 
He March 9th, 
Falmouth on board the Portland 
Packet for Halifax and New York 
after agreeing with Captain Rogers 


ness, 


sailed 1794, from 


for his passage for forty guineas, “to 
he found in every expence except bed- 
ding, which I the same day bought at 
Mr. Boulderson’s, the draper, and also 
a pair of trowsers.” Driven back by 
bad weather, they were unable to re- 
sume the journey until the 25th. 
After a voyage not devoid of excite- 


A. Ross 


when 


ment, including alarms at times 
they expected to have to make a fight 
for it to save themselves from capture 
by various French vessels, they ar 
\pril 27th; thence 


by fishing vessel to 


rived at Halifax 
Boston arriving 
May 10th after enduring some hard- 
ships and privations on the way. 
on the New York 
Mav 14th he reached 
17th. 
the Catherine Packet at 
afternoon the next dav and 
the run to New York in the 
remarkable time of eight hours, sail- 
ing twelve knots an hour, mooring at 
Burling Slip. He 
Tontine coffee-house” and remarks 
that “Boston is the Bristol, New York 
the and Philadelphia the 
London of America.” The 
house handsome large 
building in) which ascended 
or eight steps under a portico into a 
large public which was the 
Stock Exchange of New York “where 
all and 
were kept the records of all ships’ ar- 
and Moving later 
from the coffee-house to more private 
Mrs. Loring’s near the 
Battery, he remarks that as he sat at 
dinner he could on one 
side of the room sailing out of the 
harbor, and the other the same 
turning up Hudson's River, apparently 
sailing round the house within fifty 
yards of it; and porpoises rolling and 
tumbling about at no great distance 
from them. 

He meets many people whose names 


mail 
New 
He there took pas- 
four 


Leaving 
coach on 
Haven the 
sage in 


in the 
made 


“enquired out the 


Liverpool 
coftee 
was a brick 
one SIX 
room 


bargains are made”; where 


rivals clearings. 
lodgings at 
vessels 


see 


on 











were and still are well known in New 
York—Delatield, Livingstone, Sands, 
Colonel Hamilton and Dr. Priestly; 


ind takes breakfast one morning with 


(;eneral the hero of Saratoga. 


further 


Caates, 


Space forbids 


| excerpts from 
lis most entertaining description of 
New York and its people and we 
hasten on to his Philadelphia experi 
as follows: 


“We now 


ences, 


came 
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ninety-two miles from New York, a 
distance often run by the mail stages 
in one day, although no turnpike any 
part of the wav. \We entered the city 
by Iront Street, and arrived at the 
City South Second Street, 
| slept at this house two 
nights, and met with my old tormen- 


the bugs. 


Tavern, in 
about noon. 
tors, It was a very unpleas- 


ant house to be lodged | 


vet it was a 


principal tavern, 





to a small town- 
ship called Frank- 
fort, 


LrTrow 


five miles 
Philadel- 
phia. It is a place 
it small conse 
though 
the oldest 
in the state, being 
built by the Swed- 
ish and Dutch set- 
tlers, be 


quence, 


one of 


fore 
William Penn 
came to America. 
Two miles fur- 
ther, we passed 
Harrowgate Gar- 
dens on our right, 
where there are 
mineral springs. 
It is a place of en- 
tertainment and 
relaxation, for the 
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Tresttent of the United Slates. # 
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Lubbaher by J Bajlon, Sabdjherges7o6 , 


where the books 
are kept of what 
ships arrive and 
clear out; and to 
this coffeehouse 
the principal mer- 
chants resort 
every day. A pub 
lic table is kept 
every day for din- 
+ ner at two o'clock. 
\bout twenty of 
us dined there, 
but we could get 
hardly any _ at- 
tendance from the 
waiters, though 
the bell 


incessantly. 


rang 


“Finding the 

Congress were 

‘ F still sitting, and 
: a expected to ad- 


journ every day, 
[ lost no time in 








g tradesmen of 
Philadelphia — to 
C partake of upon a 
t Sunday, like those in the vicinity of 
€ London. We have now a distant view 
e of the spires and steeples of Philadel- 
e phia, and the country all around as flat 
y and level as about London; the road 
y nearly as good. We drive on at the 
d rate of nine miles an hour, and enter 
e Kensington, a small village, then cross- 
ing Cohocksinck and Choquensquock 
eS rivers, we arrive at Philadelphia, 








going to. hear 
After calling on a gentle- 
man to whom [I had a letter of intro- 
duction, I was accompanied by him, 
and heard an interesting debate on the 
political situation of the country in 
respect of Great Britain. 

“On entering the House of Repre- 
sentatives, | was struck with the con- 
venient arrangement of the seats for 
the members. The size of the chamber 


the debates. 
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was about one hundred feet by sixty. 
Phe seats in three rows formed semi 


behind each 


circles other, facing the 
Speaker, who was in a kind of pulpit 
the radii, and the 


IXvery Member was 


near the center of 
clerks below him. 

accommodated for writing, by there 
being likewise a circular writing desk 
the 
the entrance was a large gallery, into 
admitted 
distinction, 


to each ol circular seats. Over 


which citizen, 
without 
tend; and under the gallerv likewise 


were every 


who chose to at 


were accommodations for those who 
were introduced. But no person 
either in the gallery or under it, is 
suffered to express any marks of ap 
plause or discontent, at what is de- 
bated; it being understood they are 
present in the person of their repre- 


sentative. 
in the new French government. An 


This has been a great error 


attempt, however, was once made to 
introduce it here (in March last) by 
a clapping of hands, at a speech which 
fell from Mr. Parker. But the whole 
house instantly rose to resent it, and 
adjourned their business, being then in 
a committee, and the galleries were 
cleared. 

“(ver the door | observed a bust of 
the founder of 
and the father of their 


Dr. lranklin, creat 
their liberties, 
present constitution. 

attention to 
marked the countenances of the Repre- 
sentatives, who were all very decently 


‘A serious business 


dressed, which is not the case in all 
houses of that kind meeting for the 
dispatch of national The 
members that I heard speak the first 
day, were Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. Dayton, 
Mr. W. Smith, Mr. Fitz-Simmonds, 
and Mr. Tracy.” : 

The recently expressed opinion of 
the character of \Vashington by Rupert 
would not 


business. 


Hughes, a novelist, have 
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been endorsed by \Wansev, as the fol- 
lowing will prove: 
“Friday, June 6. Wad the honor 


ot an interview with the President ot 
the United States, to whom I was in- 
troduced by Mr. Dandridge, his secre 


tary. He received me very politely, 


and after reading my letters, | was 
asked to breakfast. There was very 
little of the ceremony of courts, the 
\mericans will not permit this; nor 


does the disposition of his [Excellency 
lead him to assume it. 

“IT contess, | was struck with awe 
and veneration, when | recollected that 
[ was now in the presence of one oi 
the greatest men upon earth—the 


GREAT WASHINGTON—the noble and 
wise benefactor of the world! as 
Mirabeau stvles him;—the advocate 


of human nature—the friend of both 
worlds. Whether we view him as a 
general in the field, vested with un- 


limited authority and power, at the 
head of a victorious army; or in the 
cabinet, as the President of the United 
States ; or as a private gentleman, culti- 
vating his own farm: he is still the 
same great man, anxious only to dis- 
charge with propriety the duties of his 
relative situation. His conduct has al- 
ways been so uniformly manly, honor- 
able, just, patriotic, and disinterested, 
that his greatest enemies cannot fix on 
any one trait of his character that can 
deserve the least censure. His paternal 
the army while he com- 
manded it; his earnest and sincere de- 
sire to accomplish the glorious object 
for which they were contending; his 
endurance of the toils and hazards of 


regard for 


war, without ever receiving the least 
emolument from his country; and his 
retirement to private life after the 
peace, plainly evince, that his motives 
were the most pure and patriotic, that 
could proceed from a benevolent heart. 
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lis letters to Congress during the war, 
now lately published in [england, as 
well as his circular letter and farewell 
orders to the armies of the United 
States, at the end of the war, 
him to have been justly ranked among 
the fine writers of the age. When we 
look down from this truly great and il- 
lustrious character, upon other public 


shew 


servants, we find a glaring contrast; 
nor can we fix our attention upon any 
other great men, without discovering 
in them a vast and mortifying dis- 
similarity ! 

“The President in his person, is tall 
and thin, but erect; rather of an en- 
gaging than a dignified presence. He 
ippears very thoughtful, is slow in de- 
livering himself, which occasions some 
to conclude him reserved, but it is 
rather, | apprehend, the effect of much 
thinking and reflection, for there is 
great appearance to me of affability 
and accommodation. He was at this 
time in his sixty-third year, being born 
February 11, 1732, O. S. but he has 
very little the appearance of age, hav- 
ing been all his life-time so exceeding 
temperate. There is a certain anxiety 
visible in his countenance, with marks 
of extreme sensibility. 

“Notwithstanding his great attention 
and employment in the affairs of his 
well-regulated government, and of his 
own agricultural concerns, he is in 
correspondence with many of the 
eminent geniuses in the different 
countries of Europe, not so much for 
the sake of learning and fame, as to 
procure the knowledge of agriculture. 
ind the arts useful to his country. 

“T informed his Excellency, in the 
course of conversation that | 
manutacturer from England, who, out 
f curiosity as well as business, had 
made an excursion to America, to see 
the state of society there; to inspect 


Was a 
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their various manutactories, and par 


ticularly the woollen, with which | 
was best acquainted. The General 
asked me what [| thought of their 
wool? | informed him, that | had 


seen some very good and fine, at Hart- 
ford, in Connecticut, which they told 
me came from Georgia, but that in 
general it 


~ 


was very indifferent: yet 
from the appearance of it, | was con- 
vinced it was capable of great improve- 
ment. ‘That, to my surprise, in the 
course of traveling two hundred and 
fiftv miles, from Boston hither, I had 
not seen any flock of more than twenty 
or thirty sheep, and but few of these; 
from whence | concluded there was no 
vreat quantity grown in the States, so 
as to answer any great purposes for 
manutacture. His 
served, that from his own experience, 
he believed it capable of great im- 
provement, 


Iexcellency ob- 


for he had been trying 
some experiments with his own flocks 
(at Mount Vernon;) that by attend- 
ing to breed and pasturage, he had so 
far improved his fleeces, as to have in- 
creased them from two to six pounds 
apiece; but that since, from a multi- 
plicity of other objects to attend to, 
they were, by being neglected, gone 
back to half their weight, being now 
scarcely three pounds. I took this 
opportunity to offer him one of my 
publications on the [Encouragement of 
Wool, which he seemed with pleasure 
to receive. 

“Airs. Washington herself made tea 
and coffee for us. On the table were 
two small plates of sliced tongue, dry 
bread and butter, ete., but no 
broiled tish, as is the general custom. 
Miss Custis, her grand-daughter, a 
very pleasing young lady, of about 
sixteen, sat next to her, and her 
\Vashington Custis, 
older than herself. 


toast, 


brother, 
about 


George 


two vears 
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There was but little appearance of 
form: one servant only attended, who 
had no livery; a silver urn for hot 
water, was the only article of ex- 


pence on the table. She appears some- 
thing older than the President, though, 
[ understand, they were both born 
in the short in stature, 
rather robust; very plain in her dress, 
wearing a very plain cap, with her grey 


same year; 


hair closely turned up under it. She 
has routs or levees, whichever the 
people chuses to call them, every 
Wednesday and Saturday, at Phila 


delphia, during the sitting of Congress. 
But the Anti-federalists object even 
to these, as tending to give a super 
and introductory to the 
paraphernalia of courts. 

“After some general conversation, 


eminency, 


a model 
which a gentleman from \irginia, who 
had breakfasted with us, had brought 
for the inspection of the President. 


we rose from table, to view 


It was a scheme to convey vessels on 
from lock to 
another, without the expence of hay 
ing Hlood-gates, by means of 
quantity of 
pumped into a reservoir. 
“The has ap- 
plications from the ingenious, as the 
patron of every new invention, which, 
good or bad, he with great patience 
listens to, and receives them all in a 
manner to make them go 
hed.” 
\Ve 


navigable canals, one 
a lever. 


weighted by a water 


President continual 


away satis- 


that the house then oc- 
cupied by General \Vashington 
No. 190, High Street, now 
Market Street. 

The contains a 
State House at Philadelphia 
known as Independence Hall. 


learn 
Was 


520-530 


the 
well 
\Men- 
tion is made of Oeller’s Hotel adjoin- 
the State House the south 
where members of the 


book view of 


ing on 


side many 
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House of Representatives lodged, and 
where the rates were quoted at seven 
“The 
house being full” he says “there was 
no room for us but in the Assembly 
Room where that eminent 
man Mons. Taleyrand, who, [| hear, 
is since restored to his country.” This 
was the room, it seems, 1n which the 
Philadelphia | Assemblies 
were held, still the most distinguished 
events of the social year in this city. 
The rules, thirteen in all, are quoted 
in full, No. 7 being all we have space 


dollars a week, including board. 


also was 


celebrated 


for, to wit: 
“The Rooms to be opened at 
six o'clock, every Thursday eve- 
during the the 
Dances to commence at seven, and 


ning, season ! 
end at twelve precisely.” 
Will the rising generation please put 

that in their cigarettes and smoke it! 


Lincoln 
Most of us kick about our “hard 
luck,” and accept our defeats as if the 
whole world was pitted against us, and 
all mankind and nature 
huge, remorseless conspiracy to crush 
our hopes and smother our worthiest 
ambitions, 


were in one 


sefore we surrender to the 
seemingly inevitable, let’s take a look 


at the record of one of the world’s 
ereatest citizens—Abraham Lincoln. 
When Lincoln was a young man, 


just getting a foothold, he ran for the 
Legislature in [linois, and went down 
to defeat, without a whimper. 

He next entered business, made a 
failure of that, and spent 
seventeen years of his life paying up 
the debts that incurred by a 
worthless partner. 


gloomy 
were 


Entering politics again he ran for 
(Concluded on page 10) 
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Philadelphia’s Inheritance 


By Davip R. ANDERSON 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, that 
stern and unbending aristocrat, who 
has recently sounded in the pages of 
“The Forum” a clarion call for a re- 
turn to the social order and customs of 
a half-century ago, 
of  Philadelphia,“*. 
absurdities of my native town 
is that for the Philadelphian who looks 
upon himself as the real Philadelphian, 
Philadelphia lies between the Delaware 
and the Schuylkill, and is bounded on 
the north by Market street, on the 
south by Lombard ; that in the ancient 


says, In speaking 
one of the 


rhyming list of its streets he recog- 
nizes only the line: 
“Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and 


Pine.” 
The territory thus recognized by 
Mrs. Pennell’s “real Philadelphian” 


covers about one square mile, or a 
little more than half of the original 
City of Philadelphia as laid out in 


1682. by Thomas Holme, surveyor- 
William Within 
this one square mile was centered the 
social and political life of the early 
Quaker colony, and, in the late eigh- 


veneral for Penn. 


teenth century, of the new-born nation, 
the United States of America. Here, 
in the famous group of buildings on 
Independence the Republic 
was founded; Washington, Jefferson, 
and Franklin strolled along these 
streets as they discussed with their 
colleagues the grave problems of the 
Kevolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
periods ; behind the unpretentious brick 
walls that line these same streets the 
great and the near-great of the Thir- 
teen Colonies dined and danced and 
vhiled away their leisure hours. Later, 
vhen the 


Square, 


capital was removed to 


\Vashington, the district have 
lost much ot 
acter, but it the heart and 
center of the rapidly growing town, 
and gave to Philadelphia the distine 
tive atmosphere which marks it even 
today as different any other 
American city. 


must 
its cosmopolitan char 


remained 


from 


\s recently as the early years of 
the present century the “real Phila- 
delphians” continued to hold to their 
stronghold in this old part of the 
city, though they had been forced re- 
lentlessly westward, first by the pres- 
sure of a growing financial and busi- 
ness district, then by the influx of 
immigrants who somehow secured a 
foothold in the heart of the 
sacred territory. Rittenhouse Square 
was the final rallying point of the old 
Philadelphians, but apartment 
houses and an athletic club have 
violated even that last preserve, and 
the Philadelphia of the real Phila- 
delphians exists only in) memory. 
Many families still cling to the old. 
ground, however, and as far east as 


very 


now 


Ninth Street one may step in an in- 
stant out of the noise and clatter of 
the city into quiet little side streets 
that have somehow escaped the rising 
tide of change and decay. Modest 
three or four story houses of red 
brick with white stone steps and door- 
ways—the kind of that 
artists will travel miles to find; side- 
walks and usually of brick 
paving in uncertain state of repair, 
the better to keep out the intruding 
motor car; old trees with a character 
and dignity that put to shame the 
stiffly marshalled rows of our modern 
boulevards; a settled air of 


doorways 


streets 


comtort- 














the 
picture of old Philadelphia that may 


able, serene well-being—this is 
still be found lingering here and there 
on the edge of the foreign quarter. 
Ikven on the larger, more frequented 
thoroughfares of Spruce and Pine 
Streets there remains something of the 
Id atmosphere, though once east of 
Twelfth Street it and 


1 


less noticeable, until it is finally lost 


becomes less 


in a babel of strange tongues and a 
sea of swarthy faces. At the eastern 
nd of the district the Dock Street 


\Miarket, still functioning more or less 
is it has for a century past, gives us 
i. picture of another phase of life in 
old Philadelphia, while in the narrow 
and cluttered streets nearby are many 
buildings, once Phila- 
lelphia’s elite, into 
warehouses, sweatshops, grocery mar- 


the homes of 


now converted 
kets, or like vulgar uses, and scarcely 
their 
house 


recognizable in altered 
To find the 
Franklin passed the last vears of his 
life one must burrow up a 
ley off Market Street below Fourth; 
the records show that after I'ranklin’s 


aspect. 
where Benjamin 


narrow 


death in 1790 this building was suc- 
cessively the residence of the Portu- 
minister to the United States. 
the home of the Philadelphia Academy, 
t hotel and coffee house, and _ finally 
1 warehouse. At number 244 South 
Third Street is the plain brick build- 
ing once the dwelling of Samuel Powel, 
the city in Revolutionary 


guese 


mayor of 


times and a close friend of (George 
\Vashington. \Vashington’s diary 1s 
full of references to his visits to the 


Powel home during his frequent so- 
Philadelphia, and there is 
an authentic record that he danced the 


journs in 


minuet. in the parlor—the “second 
story front.” From the outside the 
old house appears as solid and sub- 


stantial as though built vesterday, but 
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the lower blinds are drawn, the win- 
dows are curtainless, and a= grimy 
the door informs 
those who care to read that the prem- 
jointly occupied by Messrs. 
Sonstein, Pottock, and Zlathir, ‘‘Man- 
ufacturers of Horse Hair Dresser and 
\ll Kinds of Animal Hair.” 

\ complete catalogue of the his- 
torical buildings in this district is of 
impossibility ; 


business card on 


s@€S are 


Dealers in 


course an perhaps 
enough has been said to give an idea 
of the wealth of historical and social 
tradition which was the background 
of old Philadelphia. In attempting to 
interpret in some measure the spirit 
of this tradition, the writer, 
vho is not a native of the city, and 
has never lived in the ‘Philadelphia 
of the real Philadelphians,” is at an 


present 


obvious disadvantage, but he can per 
than the average 
outsider’s understanding of the sub- 
ject by reason of having 


haps claim more 


grown up in 
Quaker community. 
Quaker ideals and Quaker philosophy 
undoubtedly dominated Philadelphia 
century and a half after its 
founding, and though the Quakers are 
now only a small percentage of the 


a distinctively 


for a 


population, they exercise an influence 
on the social and business life of the 
city that is entirely out of proportion 
to their numbers. There is probably 
no better way to arrive at an under- 
standing of the Philadelphia tradition : 
than by a study of its pioneer settlers, 
the Quakers, but the best that can be 
done within the limits of this article 
by an “outsider” who makes no claim 
to extensive knowledge of Quaker 
history is to set down a salient 
facts about William Penn, one of the 
earliest and greatest of the Quakers, 
and how he came to found the great 
Commonwealth that perpetuates 
name. 


few 


his 





al 
a 
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William Penn, son of the Gritish 
\dmiral of the same name, was born 
nd brought up in [england during 
the period of Cromwell’s ascendancy. 
llis father, who was by all accounts 
very able naval officer, was singu- 
larly successful in keeping on good 
terms with both the Royalist and 
Parliamentary factions, and in sensing 
the psychological moment to cast his 
lot definitely on the side of the Crown. 
\s a consequence he was able to give 
his son a gentleman's education and 
on his death to leave a comfortable 
fortune and a claim against the King 
for a loan to that gentleman of some 
£16,000. Young William Penn had 
hown signs of considerable military 
ibility, and might have led the easy 
life of a British officer and gentleman, 
had he not become converted to the 
Quaker faith, even before his father’s 
death. His zeal and profound con- 
victipns inspired him to great activity 
as an author and orator, attacking the 
irthodox traditions of the Church of 
Kkneland and Church of Rome, and 
defending the cause of religious free- 
dom and liberty of conscience. He 
was repeatedly imprisoned on various 
charges arising out of these activities, 
but turned his time in prison to good 
advantage by preparing additional 
pamphlets and speeches of the same 
character. In spite of his views, so 
contrary to the intolerant spirit of the 


times, he had an amazing influence with 


the King and the King’s ministers, and 
was able to secure many concessions 
of policy that lightened the hard lot 
of the Dissenters. Penn's conception 
of religious freedom was in every 
respect the same as that which pre- 
vals to-day; he was even accused of 
being a Jesuit because he advocated 
tolerance of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion. It was in this spirit of broad- 


minded tolerance that the colony of 
Pennsylvania was conceived and 
founded—a_ striking contrast to the 
narrow ideas that governed the Puri- 
tan settlers of New l[ngland. 

Penn first became interested in 
\merica when he acquired, through 
some business dealings, a part interest 
in the colony of West Jersey. The 
success of this colony prompted him 
to more ambitious plans for a settle 
ment in the New World where not 
only Quakers, but men of all creeds, 
could tind freedom to worship as they 
In 1680, therefore, he asked 
the King to grant him a tract of land 
in America about 50,000 square miles 


pleased, 


in area, which he agreed to accept in 
full settlement of the claim against 
the Crown inherited from his father. 
King Charles was probably well satis- 
fied to be so easily rid of the old debt, 
and in 1681 a charter was granted 
giving Penn proprietary rights over 
the territory that is now the State of 
Pennsylvania. Title to one of the 
richest sections of the North Ameri- 
can continent thus passed from royalty 
to a Quaker for a consideration of 
something less than $2 a square mile; 
this transaction may be said to be 
representative of the business acumen 
of the Quakers, which is proverbial 
even in the present day. 

The constitution which Penn  pre- 
pared for the new colony was a model 
of justice and, for its day, of democ 
racy, and settlers of all nationalities 
were attracted to Pennsylvania. [or 
many years the Quakers ruled the 
province, but as they were pacifists 
by faith they were continually in 
trouble due to their unwillingness to 
arm the province even sufficiently for 
adequate defense. [inally, about ten 
vears before the Revolution, they were 
succeeded in power by “the more bel- 
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ligerent Scotch-Irish (mostly Presby 
terians)"’ (Quotation from a_ well- 


known authority). Philadelphia, how 


ever, remained primarily a Quaker 
town for long after this, and along 
with the principle of “live and _ let 
live,” the natural outgrowth of Penn’s 
ideal of religious freedom, the city 


inherited its first settlers that 
calm, untroubled attitude toward lite 
that do not the 


(uakers have always mistaken for in- 


trom 


those who know 


difference and even for somnolence. 
To quote again from Mrs. Pennell: 
“The world’s goods never being the 


end thev were to the \Vorld’s People, 
riends’’—that is, Quakers—"were as 
undisturbed by their possessions as by 
their absence, and, as a 
could meet and 


Its were 


consequence, 

accept life, whether 
wealth and power or 
obscurity, with the 
other found 
outside the cloister. seren- 
this “still the 
poles apart from the phlegmatic, con- 


eiits 
poverty and 
have 


This 


serenity few men 


ity strength’ —is as 


stitutional slowness of the Dutch in 
New York, or, on the other hand, 
from the philosopher’s calm of 


and I*riends, 


having carried it to perfection in their 


achieved indifference, 


own conduct, left it as a legacy to 
their town.” 

And so it is that 
supremely indifferent to 


freely expressed criticisms of the rest 


Philadelphia, 
always the 
of the world, has developed into a 
ereat industrial and commercial city, 
and, even more important, into one 
of the most livable of all large cities, 
without finding it necessary to main- 
tain an unceasing propaganda of self- 
Philadelphia is an im- 
important 
market, and a 
The achieve- 
into 


glorification. 


mense workshop, an and 
port and 


pleasant place to live. 


crowing 


its citizens written 


ments of 


are 
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history, and are evidenced by the in- 
stitutions and industries that make it 
the great city it is to-day. But 
as always Philadelphia is inclined to 
more im- 


now 
believe that achievement is 
portant than 
leave to less mature communities the 


advertisement, and to 
exercise of the constitutional rights of 
free speech and unbridled imagina- 
tion. After two and a half centuries 
of solid accomplishment, Philadelphia, 
never more prosperous than to-day, 
looks to the future with a sane opti- 


mism and a sure contidence that are 


its greatest inheritance from its 
(Yuaker founders. 
Lincoln 
(Continued from pa 6) 
Congress, and was again badly de 


feated. Though the odds seemed to be 
all against him, he tried to get 
pointment to the United States land 


Seemingly, 


an ap- 


otfice—and again failed. 
there was no place for him 

\ few vears passed, and he became a 
candidate for office again—this time 
the United States Senate. His defeat 
was sweeping, and would have crushed 
the average man. 

But not Abe Lincoln! 

Grimly pushing forward, he tried his 
luck at a still bigger office in the vear 
1856—the office of Vice-President of 
the United States. He was again de- 
feated. 

In 1858 he was defeated by Doug- 
las, but nothing could down him. 

His heart must have bled under the 
crucifving ordeals that were his por- 
tion for many years, and he drained the 
cup of hemlock to its bitter dregs again 
and again. Few of us have trials to 
like Lincoln, ‘the trail-blazer,” 
who carried his cross to victory ! 

J. ik. Hungerford. 
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Philadelphia 


Some American cities point with 
ride to a glorious history, others to 
their present-day accomplishments, 
ind another group visualizes the deeds 
it is believed will mark their future. 
ut Philadelphia is entitled to a just 
satisfaction in the part her citizens 
have plaved in our national develop- 
ment and in her present prosperity and 
yrowth, while she may look forward 
with confidence to greater things yet 
to be. The early period is covered 
in another column in this issue, leav- 
ing the present-day accomplishments 
and future plans to be presented in 
this article. 

Philadelphia possesses one of the 
most unique collegiate institutions in 
the world, Temple University, founded 
by the late Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 
1).D., and maintained and enlarged 
through his generous contributions and 
vealous efforts. To-day this institu- 
tion, Which is known as the poor man’s 
college, has thousands of students 
attending the day and night courses 
in all the departments of a regular 
university. It has been estimated that 
Dr. Conwell earned eleven million 
dollars during his life time, almost all 
of which was spent in the enlargement 
4 Temple University and in providing 
inancial assistance for thousands of 
young men seeking an education. 
lemple University, the Samaritan 
[fospital and one of the largest Church 
organizations in the country—all three 
the result of his labors—bear striking 
testimony to Dr. Conwell’s ability and 
his life-long devotion to his fellow- 


men 


The products of Philadelphia's fac- 
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Present and Future 


By Frep C. 


DENNIS 


tories are known and used the world 
over. Stetson hats have for years 
been known for their quality and work- 
manship. Baldwin locomotives pull 
thousands of trains daily in America 
and abroad. Disston tools, Atwater 
Kent radios and ignition systems, 
\tlantic Brill’s 
electric railway equipment and 
Cramp’s ships are recognized leaders 
in their respective fields. The Curtis 
Publishing 


Relining products, 


Company's new — plant 
which is nearing completion will cover 
the square bounded by Chestnut and 
Walnut and Sixth and Seventh 
Streets. This will be a fitting home 
for the Saturday I*vening Post, the 
Ladies Home Journal, The Country 
(gentleman and the Public Ledger. 

Work on the Broad Street Subway 
is progressing rapidly and when com- 
pleted will afford rapid transit facil- 
ities to North Philadelphia and adja- 
cent sections of the city. Plans for 
an additional subway on Chestnut or. 
Walnut Street are being advocated by 
transit authorities and others. Phila- 
delphia, often called “the city of 
homes,” is rapidly increasing the num- 
ber of moderate priced residences and 
there is a remarkable growth in this 
respect in adjoining territory in 
Pennsylvania and across the Delaware 
in New Jersey. 

The Delaware River Bridge is rap- 
idly nearing completion and when 
opened on July 4th, 1926, will be the 
largest suspension bridge in the world. 
The main span, or the distance be- 
tween the towers, is 1,750 feet in 
length and the distance from the 
Philadelphia approach at Sixth Street 
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to the foot of the Camden approach 


it Penn Street is 1.8 miles. lhe 
main roadway trom curb to curb is 
57 feet wide or 3 feet less than the 


\larket Street roadway. 


main roadway are two surface car 


Beye md the 


and two rapid transit tracks, making 
. total width of 125 feet. 
10 feet 


spans and 160 feet on the approaches 


Two side 


walks each wide on the river 


located above the outside lines of 


are 
tracks. The vehicular capacity will be 
6000 per hour, thereby permitting 
large numbers of parched Pennsyl 


vanians and others speedy entrance to 


TERMINAL 


GKAHAM AK DERGON 
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hundred and seventy acre site. \n 
immense stadium which will have 
eventually a seating capacity of two 
hundred and fifty thousand when 
completed, will be one of the out 
standing features of the exposition 
and a permanent arena for future 
athletic contests. 

The Penn Athletic Club on Ritten- 


house Square, which is almost com- 
pleted, is said to be the finest and most 
spacious of any similar club in the 
country. 

One of the 
the 


developments of recent 


vears 1S magnificent Parkway, 








the boulevards of New Jersey and 
the cooling waters of the Atlantic. 
It is anticipated, however, that one 


bridge will not long be adequate in 
view of the growing volume of traffic. 

The Sesqui-Centennial International 
Exposition is slated to held in 
Philadelphia June Ist to December 
3lst, 1926. The buildings on the site 
near the Navy Yard are being con- 
structed with all possible speed. Eight 
buildings, with a floor space 
ranging from nine to nineteen acres, 
will be the main structures on the six 


be 


each 





Hall to 


mount Park, which is the most impor- 


extending from = City lair- 


tant gateway to the city by motor 
from the north and west. \t the 
entrance to the Park the new art 


gallery is under construction and the 


new public library at Logan Circle 


is approaching completion. Among 
other important buildings to be erected 
on the Parkway are Victory Hall (a 
war memorial), a new courthouse and 
the [Episcopal Cathedral. 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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Organization Plans 


By DonaLp M. 


\lanv business 


tarted 


enterprises af e 
consideration 
4 the cash requirements during the 
levelopment period. 


without proper 
()therwise there 
vould be fewer short-lived enterprises 
ind fewer bankruptcies due to insuf 
cient capital. 

In the public utility field preliminary 
stimates for new enterprises are very 
carefully prepared by the engineers 
ind accountants of the larger operat 
ing companies and there appears to 
© a need for more frequent use of 
such estimates for general business 
which 
accountants able to 
valuable their ex- 
perience and the information at thei 


This is a field in 
should be 


( uterprises. 
public 
render service as 
command equips them to prepare re- 
liable estimates, working of course on 
each engagement in conjunction with 
those having the specitic knowledge of 
the engineering and trade conditions 
involved. 

The preparation of a detailed organ- 
ization plan is similar to the prepara- 
tion of a budget on the cash _ basis. 
\ cash budget 
is practically a summarized cash ac- 
count advance of an 
accounting period estimating the re- 
ceipts and disbursements which will 
result. An organization plan consists 


for a going concern 


prepared in 


of an estimate of cash receipts from 
etc., con- 
stituting the capitalization of the busi- 
ness, and the disbursements necessary 
to acquire the assets and place the 
business in operation as a going con- 
cern. It is the purpose of the organi- 
zation plan or budget to make certain 


that sufficient capital is 


the sale of the stock, bonds, 


permanent 
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provided to carry the venture through 
period to the time 
when the organization is complete. 


the development 


Standard practice clearly recognizes 
the capitalization of expenses during 
the development period of an agricul- 
tural or real estate enterprise when 
tracts of land must be cleared in order 
to. start and in mining 
when for underground de- 
velopment of tunnels, chutes, airways, 
etc., must be incurred before the coal 
can be I’xpenses of a similar 
often encountered in 
starting an industrial or trading busi- 
ness and are sometimes not recognized 


( yperati ms, 


expenses 


mined. 


character are 


as capital investments because suffi- 
cient consideration is not given to the 
organization plan. 

Competitive conditions govern the 
control of business enterprises and 
control tends to pass into the hands of 
able to 
inaugurate economies of management, 
new ideas for market development, 
etc., that will enable them to earn 
profits on the capital invested by the 
previous owners plus a premium capi- 
tal which the new owners are willing 
Such estimates of higher 
profits will commonly depend upon a 
certain desired volume of business, 
the investment of premium 
capital will then be justified only in 
the event that such volume is attained. 

If the capitalization is justified only 
in the event that the desired volume is 


those who believe they are 


to risk. 


and 


reached, the venture should not be 
charged with loss or credited with 
profit until the conditions of the 


investment are fulfilled regardless of 
whether it is found possible to carry 
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out the 
plated. 


organization plan as contem- 
In case the plan depends upon 
from preliminary 
the 
a portion of the capital invest- 
such fail to 
if the original capital 
and it is 
the 
considered a 
ill-advised in- 
failure in 


receipts operations 


during development period to 
provide 
ment 

materialize or 


cannot be 


and receipts 


desired obtained 
found 


ture the 


to abandon 
should be 
due to an 
rather 


necessar\ ven- 
loss 
capital loss 
vestment than a 
yperation of the completed plan. 


this light it is 
that the length of time or the period 


\iewed in evident 


of development will have a controlling 
influence upon the correct statement of 
the con 


the hnancial transactions ot 


cern. The period will depend upon 


the nature of the investment and may 


be one day or five years, depending 


entirely upon the peculiar conditions 
encountered. Three cases will be cited 
to illustrate different types of organi 
ation plans. 

Case 1 \ corporation is formed 
with $500,000 paid in, $400,000. of 
for 


used immediately the 


a ten-year leasehold upon 


which is 
purchase of 
i going hotel, including the property. 
equipment and all other assets other 
than The premium 
the lease is the previous operators’ 
estimate of the present value of the 
earned in ten 


cash. paid for 


which would be 
years. lhe 
can obtain profits sufficient to main- 
tain the original capital intact, provide 
a return upon it, and also provide a 
return on the premium capital which 
they risk. The additional profits are 
expected to result from more efficient 


pre hits 
purchasers believe they 


management and possession is obtained 
and the new policies put into effect 


upon the first day of the lease period. 
Under these circumstances, the con- 
ditions of the investment are fulfilled 
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rhe 


capitalization plan must be 


the 
obtained 


immediately. receipts from 


at once and disbursed for tangible 
assets. The organization plan is there 
fore simple and =the development 
period negligible. Phe new owners 
can budget operations as a going con- 
cern and profit and loss statements 
can be prepared from the first day 
of doing business. 

Case 2 \ group of men experi- 


enced in chain-store merchandising 
unite to develop and operate a new 
chain of grocery stores. In the severe 
this field it is 


nized that profits will depend upon 


cl mmpetition of 


recog- 


large volume of small-margin sales 
and it is estimated that a return can- 
not be obtained which will carry the 
salaries and expenses of the entrepre 
neurs and the 


employed with less than thirty stores. 


interest on capital 
\dditional stores beyond this number 
will yield a return which will provide 
( reinal 
capital is provided for forty stores at 
$5,000 with the intention that 
the additional ten stores will vield the 
margin for growth. Che 
for opening one store 


a self-financing expansion. 
each 


necessar\ 


plan provides 


every two weeks and it will therefore 
be at least SIXt\ weeks before the 
organization will be placed upon a 


going basis. 

In this case an organization budget 
on a cash basis should be prepared to 
cover the sixty-week period, and it 


will make provision for cash funds 
received from both capital sources and 
preliminary operations during the 


development period. 
will be determined on a basis to cover 


Selling prices 


each store’s expenses including depre- 
ciation upon the equipment put into 
use, plus one-thirtieth of the general 
overhead expenses and at least the 
normal rate of return expected. Ob- 
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iously the receipts from the stores 
yperated during the sixty-week period 
will be insufficient to carry the general 
iverhead 


deficit will 


result which must be provided for out 


expenses and a 
of either permanent or borrowed capi- 
tal, if be completed. 
he deficit should be charged to De 
elopment or Organization Account. 

\Vhen thirty stores have been opened 


the plan is to 


the development period should be con- 


idered at an end, a new budget as a 


roing concern may be prepared and 
ul thereafter 
should show current profits or losses. 


iy statements presented 


t would be incorrect under these con- 


litions for accountants to prepare 


statements for the first vear showing 


tloss from operations. The entrepre 


leurs should not be charged with 
failure in operating until they have 
provided the conditions under which 


they intended to operate. If the or 


vanization plan is found impractical 
ind abandoned, the should be 
reported as a loss upon realization of 


that 


} 
1Oss 


issets Of a concern 


pleted development. 
lf at the 


period it appears that the receipts from 


never com 


end of the development 
the stores put into operation have been 
enough greater than expected in the 
levelopment plan to wipe out the 
\ccount, the 
treatment of the accounts would be to 


Development converse 
designate this excess as capital sur- 
plus. This could, of 
turned to the investors as a_ special 


course, be re 


lividend representing original invest- 
ment not required. If retained in the 
business for expansion, however, it 
should be credited to earned surplus 
s the actual effect is to shorten the 
contemplated development period and 
» place the concern on an operating 
hasis sooner than anticipated. If the 
receipts continue to be less than ex- 
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penses atter thirty stores are opened, 
however, the development period 
because the 
ful- 
filled upon the opening of the thirtieth 
store. 


Che 


Development 


should not be extended 


conditions of the investment are 


question as to whether the 
\ceount should — be 
amortized appears to depend somewhat 
upon whether the organization plan 
provided for permanent or borrowed 
capital to finance the development cost. 
lf funds were borrowed for this pur 
pose it would be necessary to reserve 


cash in the business by means. ot 
charging amortization against. protits 
for the purpose of repaying the loans. 
ln this event the operating profits are 
required to do more than pay a reason 
able return upon the investment neces- 
sary to organize a going concern as 
they are required to provide the in- 
on the other hand, 


permanent capital has been contributed 


vestment itself. If, 
Ian amount to provide the complete 
cost of the investment it 1s not neces- 
sary to amortize Development Account. 
This account will then be comparable 


The 


show the net 


with goodwill paid in for cash. 
sheet should 
as a going concern and a pur 


should be 


balance 
worth 
chaser of the business 


expected to pay for the development 


cost as it is worth something to avoid 
the costs of the development. period. 
\mortization of the Development Ac 
count would result in creating a hidden 
asset which has been paid in for cash. 

AY. 3 \ 


several subsidiaries engaged in mining 


corporation = owning 
coal forms a new subsidiary company 
for the purpose of acquiring a flooded 
mine and attempting to de-water and 
operate it. The length of time and 
the cost of putting the mine into 
operation are indeterminate, but the 
investment is made upon the assump- 
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tion that it will be protitable when the 
vater level is lowered sufficiently to 
sive access to the virgin coal. The 


subsidiary is provided with suthcient 
permanent capital to finance operations 
ifter the de-watering is completed and 


the cost of putting the mine into oper 


ation is financed by advances from 
the parent company. 
In this case the development period 


mav extend for several years. During 
mined 
thin 
the 


be obtained 


interval some coal will be 


this 
and working 

untouched, 
will 
has 


by pillar-robbing 


seams previously but 


lesired 
until the 
+1 


capacity not 


vater been removed so 


lat virgin seams can be worked. The 
net receipts from coal sales should |] 


ipplied 


we 


against the cost of pumping 


ind the excess of expenditures over 
‘eceipts capitalized as Development 
\ecount until the mine enters the 
perating stage. Thereafter state 
ments will be prepared to show cur- 
rent profit and loss and amortization 
if the Development Account will be 


charged against operations on a ton 
nage basis. 

\ccount differs 
from the usual Mine Development Ac 
count only in that it represents devel- 
the 
until such time as the investment can 
be justified, the usual Mine 
may be built 
operations. 
Mine development is a tangible asset 


This Development 


pment of company as a whole 
whereas 
\ccount 
up concurrently 


Devel ypment 


with 


ind the account may be charged with 
additional 
Ways, 


investment in tunnels, air 
etc.. made to increase produc- 
tive capacity at any time during the 


we 


life of General 


development is an intangible asset, in 


a mining company. 


this illustration a non-current deferred 
expense, used only to represent orig- 
inal investment required to fulfill an 


investment condition. 


unusual 
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The treatment of de-watering ex 


would, of course, be entirely 
the flooded condition of 


the mine resulted from accident during 


penses 
different. if 
operations or from the necessity ot 
mine fire. 
the 
cost of de watering should be 
] 


1Oss 


stopping a disastrous 


Under such conditions estimated 
treated 
incurred in 


the year in which the mine is flooded. 


as an extraordinary 


Phe question of amortizing the gen 
\ccount under the 
organization plan described is quite 
different 
the entire capital investment in both 


eral Development 


from Case 2, as in this case 
tangible and intangible assets must be 
recovered the 
since the business cannot continue in- 
definitely and is limited by 


of the e val 


over the life of coal 
the extent 
deposits. 

The manner in which the statements 
of this subsidiary are presented during 
the development period will have an 
important bearing upon the consoli- 
dated the 


company subsidiaries. 


statements of parent 

The 
Investment required may reach several 
millions of dollars, but the consolidated 
balance should reflect 
Development 


and its 


sheet the ex 
Account 
with an appropriate notation. The 
consolidated net profit from operations 
should reduced such 
time as the mine is put into operation 
and if it is decided to write off the 
expenditures and to abandon the 
project the loss should appear as aban- 
donment rather than operating. 

The general use of detailed organi- 
zation plans would appear to be a 
natural outcome of 
the practice of budgetary control and 
it may become a common matter for 
bankers interested in new business 
enterprises to request a written or- 
ganization plan proving that careful 


penditures as 


not be before 


the extension of 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Book Review 


Lhe Pathwaye to Perfectnes, mm th 
James Peele, imprinted at London, 
ite, .duqust, 1569. 

his valuable treatise on account: 


ney was issued in the reign of Good 
()ueen Bess. The special purpose of 


the work is set forth in the dedication 


is tollows: 


‘TO THE RIGHTE VVORSHIP 
EVEL. 

Master John Mershe  [ésquier, 

(jouernour, the assistantes and 


the Merchauntes 
england ; 


Companie of 


iduenturers of James 


Peele vour Well Willer, wisheth 
longe lytfe, good healthe, and 
prosperous successe in all your 
aduentures and affayres. 
hearetofore (right 


ven lvke as 
worshipful) Sir & Sirs, | traueled in 
the compylinge of a treatise (entiteled 
the manner and forme how to kepe a 
perfecte reconinge, after the order of 
the most notable & worthve 
of Debitour, and Creditour, ) 
set forth the same in 


accompt 
and dvd 
Prnte: So it 1s, 
that for the more amplifivnge & playn 
settinge forthe thereof. Now I haue 
taken in hand the lyke, compilinge it 
in manner of a Dialogue very pleas- 
aunt and in a much 
wherevnto I haue added 
ror 


and delectable, 
better order, 
manye and diuers other examples. 
the readyer enducinge of the reader 
more perfecte 
thereof; And in suche sorte, that not 
mi expert Marchante 


to a vnderstandinge 
uve the 
the firste sighte conceaue the same, 
but also euery willinge personne apte 
to learne, shall shortelye attayne ther- 
And for as much as my firste 


may at 


vnto. 


f 


il 


lecomptes of Debitour, and Creditour, 
Paules Churchyarde, by Thomas Pur- 


Boke ( beinge dedicated to your \Vor- 
ships) was right well and gentlye ac 
cepted of you, & that sondrie good 
\larchantes haue proffited by the same 
my trauelle, | am now thereby the 
more encoraged to beseche vou lyke- 
vise to accept in good part thiese my 
labours, the 
trauell hereof hath bene by me chiefly 


second for whose sakes 


taken, being thervnto enduced onlye 
i zeale & 
worships, and to proffit my Countie. 


loue born towards your 


Thus to conclude, entendinge not to 


trouble you with nedelesse words, | 
presently cease, prayinge almightye 


(.od, to haue you in his blessed tuicion 
ind kepinge. 
FINIS.” 
lefore proceeding further, it is well 


to read this “Brefe admonition”: 


that holdeth a 
holde in charge. 


“Teche man hows- 

\Vhose hope is to haue (iodes 
hountie at large, 

\Vith dilligent care, and studious 
paine, 

Must still be mindeful, 
to maintaine: 


his state 


His howshold alwaies, therewith 
to defend, 

\s those which on God, 
depend 

His secrets conceale, 
what | 


Two will kepe counsell if one be 


do onlve 
(for marke 
saye ) 


awaye. 
Thus in they callinge if warely thou 
walke, 
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Of promisse be confirminge 
thy taulke, 


\ Vainge before hand with whom 


lust 


thou doest deale, 

l.et diligence seke all doubtes to 
reueale: 

lor Credit once crakt that main- 
taines the state, 


Chen dame repentaunce vvill come 
verie late.” 


Very good advice in A.D. 1569 and 
not to be despised in A.D. 1926. We 
ire now ready for “The Preface.” 
which contains much wisdom. The 
Report Department will endorse the 
statement that “it is verve nedefull 
that thy writinge be plane, legiable 


& ready for expedition.” 


“The Preface 


In consideration Reader ) 
that 


sel fe onely oe 


(gentle 
no man is borne to benetite him 
But that all men in there 
are bounde to further others, 
wolde others further 
intente that | 
bee vdle and negligente 
trauelith to 
| haue (in 
trau- 
worke, in 


callinge 
as theve sholde 
them: Therfore to the 
not 
the 


le common weale. 


woulde 
amonge which 
profet tl 
the 


reste, 


Professe ) 
this 
a Dialogue, verve pleas- 
haue the 
Pathewave to perfectness in th 


which | 
forthe 


facultie, 
avled and_ set 
iInanner of 
aunte, 
The 

accomptes of Debitour and Creditour, 
the 
sequell pratised in two bookes, called 
the [ournall and the Leager. wherein 
is declared a plavne and direct order, 


and intiteled same, 


begon with an Inuentorie, and 


whereby all [states maye kepe there 
accomptes, but cheiffelye Merchauntes, 
whiche before this | once published 
and sett 
large and ample manner: yet 


forthe, though not in suche 
Was it 
founde profitable to manye, which are 
The good 


fallen into the vse thereof. 
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acceptation whereof, and also the ern- 
a nomber hath herevnto 
And 
surelye amonges all thinges in this 
that and doubtles 
altogether vppon reason, for tyme oute 


est desire of 
agayne greatlve encorraged me. 


Ss 


world, erounded 


of mynde, it hath bene and is fre 
quented, by diuers  nacions, and 
chietelve by suche as haue bene and be 
the most auncient and famous Mer 


chauntes. The firste inuencion where 


of, semethe to growe of an earnest 
desier, instantlve to make playne and 
( withoute 


tyme) that, which otherwyse wold be 


manifest prolonginge of 


and obscure, seasinge 
thereby all 


commonly groweth 


darke pres- 


suspicion, whiche 
while the tryall 
of doubtfull accomptes be in question. 


entlye 


examples to shewe the nature there 
forthe in 
therefore 


of: | haue aboundantlve set 
this 
Reader, | leaue thee 


worke, and gentle 


to the considera- 


tion and practise of them: whiche 
Giod Girounte to be suche, as thou 
maieste bothe delighte and proffit 
therein. But that the matter may be 


the more pleasaunt: and thy self the 
more mete and apte therevnto: it 1s 
nedefull, that thy 
plane, legiable & ready for expedition, 


verve writinge be 
and also to haue suche knowledge in 
\rethmetique, as to the nedefull cast 
inge vp and concludinge of all recon- 
dothe All the 
(with a readve and willinge 
minde) shall not onelye (as is afore 
further thee 
but also auoide the greif of tedious- 


inges 


appertayne. 
whiche 
herin: 


sayde) greatlye 


nes. And passeth betwene man and 
man: there is nothinge more nedefull 
then perfecte & 
reconinge, for it encreaseth 
shippe and amitie, wheras the con 
trary: procureth great discorde, strife 
and debate. And by the opinion of 
the wyse and prudente Philosophers 


playne order in 


frend- 
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onelve 


men cheitlve differ from beastes 


28 nomberinge, acc mptlinge or recon 


nge, for the certayne knowledge 
thereof is grounded on reason, which 
uery beaste by svlence  wantethe. 
Veare this order therefore of the ac 


Creditour, 
shoulde 


romptes of Debitour and 


by all men frequented, they 


not onelye by conference agree to 


tedious 
but also euery perticuler man 


gether without longe and 


trauayle 


shold right well perceaue vpon_ pre 


sente viewe of his bookes, the state of 


all his thinges with all men, aswell 
generall as perticuler. \Whiche thinge, 
who can judge but to be veary com 


modious: Yet some (perhaps) will 


ledge this my traualve to be a newe 
deuvse, hauinge more regarde to then 
owne orders: Then to anve other, 


though they be of more antiquitie and 
Cho 
aunswere, it is probable enoughe that 


this order is both auncient and famous: 


excell in perfection. those | 


futhermore in prosecutinge the matter, 
[ wishe and hartelye desire, that thou 
ittempte not the practise hereof, other- 
vyse, then [ do directe thee orderlye 
to the same: that is in no wyse (if euer 

to attempt the 
middle parte of this my trauayle, be 
vnderstand that which 
‘or then thou shalt not 
forced to goe back againe: 
the hardnes of the 
matter, mave cause thee either to dis 


1 
| 


thou minde to learne ) 
he 
fore thou well 
eoeth before. 

onlye be 
but (perhaps ) 
muche 
thy 
intent, 
wishe thee well to 
vnderstande the firste thinge required 
before thou attempt the second, & the 
before thou attempte the 
thirde, and so successyuelye to 


els encomber thee so 
drvue thee from 


vke or 
that it mave 


good meaninge, purpose and 


wherefore | wold 


second: 
pro- 
ceade by order, and then assure thy 
selfe, in shorte tyme, right well to at- 
which god graunt the. 


tayne the reste, 





| 


louchinge ecuerye matter taught and 
practised in this my trauayle, in the 
Dialogue betwene the Scholemaster & 
the scholler: [ haue vsed suche familiar 
comunication as to mete 
I beter 


semethe 
the 
Haue deuided 
the same into diuers examples, whiche 
the Dialogue, 
and euery one of them 


me 
\nd 


vnderstandinge thereof : 


fore instruction. for 


instructions of beinge 
well considered ) 
seuerally conferred with the lournall 
uid lLeager, and yvnderstanded accord- 
ing as those instructions of the sayd 
Hialogue directeth. Them doubt thou 
not, but to growe thereby to suche 
a perfection therein, as thou being 
willinge woldest wishe & desier. 
\nd thus | 


( ioc, 


comnut the to 
nothing 


then 


desiringe 


more of the 


they good accepta- 

tion herein, to re- 
compence t his 
mv great and 


paynful 


FINIS.” 
\nd now being duly admonished 
instructed in the 
liminary to a correct approach to the 
subject in hand, the gentle reader is 
introduced to the intricacies of ac 
counting in the following manner : 


and essentials pre- 


“A DIALOGUE BETWENE THE 
MAR- 


chante & the Scholemaster, declaring 
the greate comodities whiche groweth 
hy kepinge of accomptes, after the 
Debitour and Creditour, and 
the estymacion therof, with the in- 
conueniencis and discomodities, 
inge by contrarie orders kept. 


ordre of 


rys- 























eq Inthe mame of God. Amen. 
1566. 
December the xxxj. dayé. 


The qreate boke of ac- 
‘comptes contayninge my Priuate reco- 
winge writton and kepteinthe cuftodie of me 

LXwypford Citesin and Mercer 
contapnitge mp twohole Chtate generall 
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‘he Marchaunte speaketh. Sir God 


(sue you gor 1d morrowe. 


The Scholemaster. You welcome 


Sir. 


are 


Marchaunt. It is iove to see you and 
your youthe so well occupved, & 


not common to haue schollars in so 


close a place taught, whiche me 
thinke verve proffitable. 
Scholemaster. Proffitable sir, in what 


respecte e 


Marchaunte. In that they haue not 
(being absent from the concurse of 
trifle to hale their 
their studie: (by 
reason whearof ) their industries are 
in myne opinion, the better applied, 
the that they 
come for. 


thinges) cuery 


mindes from 


and more prone to 


that you iudge me 
well occupved, | haue to thanke vou, 
& [ do but my dutie. But touchinge 
the protht you speake of, I finde 
that euerye commoditie bringethe his 


Scholemaster. In 


discomodities. lor as my _ close 
schole hidethe it selfe to the profttitte 
of my Scollars, so the same being 
close, 1s not generallve knowen to 
all men, whaer by my nombre and 


gayne is the lesse. 


\larchaunte. 


mv 


You save well, but to 

was it you that 
passed thaccompte betwene Marten. 
J. and Thomas. B. vppon the matter 
so longe in question betwene them ? 


purpose, not 


Scholmaster. Yes Sir. 


Doubtless it was 
well done, for [ assure you, in myne 


\Marchaunte. verye 
opinion it was verye obscure, and 
matter so intricate, as | demed them 
allmoste not to be streightened. 

Yes 


God it is 


and | 
leaste 


Scholmaster. 
thanke 


truelye, 


the of 2 
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that [| haue 
from depe doubte to per 


nombre of thinges 
brought 
fecte lighte, as theve knowe who 


ot 


haue tasted my trauell, to their 
profit I truste. 
Marchaunte. \Vhat vour greate mat- 


ters haue bene | knowe not, but of 
this matter 


that your skill hathe quieted suche 


thus muche | knowe, 


a doubte as mv head wold not shoute 


leauell at. & reneuwed frendshippe 


betwene them that had allmost 
cracked a strawe, and brused_ the 
hande of aunciente amitie. \\Vhear- 


hore, heinge nowe at discorde with 
my selfe, (1 am perswaded that you 
the man | and there 


fore, | come to craue your ayde. 


are seke for) 


Scholmaster. \Wherin I prave you? 


Marchaunte. To helpe me to renewe 
frendship betwene me and my selfe. 

Scholemaster. It is very merilie spoken 
Sir, but | you, are you 
fallen at oddes with your selfe ? 

Marchaunte. Because | haue deceaued 


pray how 


ny _ selfe. 


Scholemaster. It may be: but | doubt 
rayther you thinke that vou are de 
ceaued vour selfe. 


Marchaunte. By my trouthe I knowe 
not wheyther | have deceaued my 
that I am deceaued. But 
this I am sure, mine expectation is 
vtterlye deceiued. 


selfe, or 


Scholemaster. Wherin I prave you? 


| aske vnder correction. 
Marchaunte. Nay speake of no cor- 
rection for Gods sake: for by my 
trouthe I haue deserued correction 
in so ouer showtinge my selfe, if I 
sholde haue that I deserue. 
Scholemaster. 
you haue 


And in my iudgement 
sufficiente correction, in 


























not hauvnge your owne that youe 


haue deserued. 


\Marchaunte. \Well sir you saye trouth, 
but nowe | am come hether my selfe 
to utter you the 
my grefe, and haue brought withe 


yvnto secretes of 
me mine [state: which | moste in- 
stantlve you to 
whearby through your good helpe 


desyre peruse, 
hearin, | hope of the more spedve 


quuietnes. 
Scholemaster. \Whearin I am able, | 
am readie to pleasure you. 


\Marchaunte. I thanke you: and to 
be shorte, thus itis. This yeare past, 
at Christmas. 1566. I founde by 


I was worthe, all 
£ 4305.2.7. 


since the which tyme, | haue gayned 


mine I[¢state, that 
my Creditours  paide 
towardes my charges. £ 526.11.2. and 
| finde my charges by the perticulars 
as well for expences of housholde, 
as also yppon goodes, to be 
£ 353.17.0.—And mine [Estate at this 
present is but £4307.1.4. by whiche 
accompte, mine expectation is de- 
ceaued, £172.13.5. [xcepte £ 1.18.9. 
whiche is all that I finde gayned. 
the triall whear of, this 
stracte of estate | 

brought you, which shewith what | 


vor ab- 


mine haue 
vas worthe at Christmas. 1566. and 
what | finde at this present, and loe 
heare it is.” 


\We have not space to give the solu- 
tion of the merchant’s problem, but the 
description of — the 
* should be of 


schoolmaster’s 
‘bookes nedefull inter- 
eST ° 


“First I thinke good to declare what 
hooks must be prepared to prosecute 
the same, and speciallye of the Inuen- 
torie booke, and thother II] principal! 
hookes, to saye, the Memoriall, Jour- 
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nall, 


other bookes necessarie, as the booke 


and l.eager, although there be 
for copies of letters and enuoyces of 
goodes shipped from your handes and 
the booke of acquittaunces taken for 
The Inuen- 
torie booke must be of suche bignes, 


money paid out daylve. 


as mave suffice to contayne the whole 


perticulers of the remaynders, and 
the leaues thereof to he nombred pres- 
entlve. The memorial] 


muche in quantitie. 


must be as 
as the Journal, 
and a fourthe parte more at the least. 
\nd the leager or greate booke of ac 
the 
\Which memoriall, for that 
first entrance 
of all matters in tratique it requireth 
therfore a 


comptes two tymes as bigge as 
Journall. 
it is the originall and 
large declaration, beinge 
also subiect to diuers writers, by reason 
It is for the 
master and his accompte keper, as also 


a common booke, aswell 


for anve other of the seruantes wherein 
to write, and havinge great doyinges 
for leasure it can not be so 
fayre and close written, and therfore 
requireth to be so large as before. It 
maye chaunce also that some of the 
percelles in the memoriall shall never 
be borne into the Journall, that is. to 
saye, money, and wares borrowed or 
lent for a day II or ITI, and beinge 


want of 


receaued or deliuered agayne, is there 
uppon to be discharged presentlie with- 
out any farther trauaile, sauinge to 
crosse the percell and mension the 
tyme of receipt at deliuery therof in 
the margent. Uppon the first waste 
leafe or couer aswell of the Inuentorie, 
as also of the sayde Memoriall, Jour- 
nall, and Leager must first be written. 
In the name of God amen, the date of 
our Lorde and tytell of euery booke 
the name effecte 
and under the tytell in euerye 


declaringe and 
thereof ; 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvements; to 
encourage and maintain a _ proper 
spirit of cooperation and _ interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 
mon problems. 
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The Quaker Number 
It is a happy coincidence that the 
first Philadelphia number of the Jour- 
NAL should appear in the month in 
which we celebrate the anniversary ot 
the birth of Wasnincron and in 
the year when it is planned to celebrate 
the 150th Anniversary of the nation’s 
birth. 
linked with such national shrines as 
Carpenter's Hall, Independence Hall. 
Christ Church, and Vallev Forge, but 
the city possesses as well many busi- 
ness institutions 
back to his day. 


Washington’s name is closely 


whose history runs 
The Bank ot North 
\merica, the first bank chartered on 
this continent, was founded in 1781 
under plans presented to Congress by 
Robert Morris, and is still one of our 
foremost banks, now known as _ the 
North America and Trust 
Company. The printing 
founded by Ben Franklin in 1728, has 
heen carried on since without inter 
ruption. Franklin’s old press is. still 
preserved and is in the possession of 
Printing Company. A 
business is The 


sank of 


business, 


the Franklin 
still older Francis 
Perot’s Malting Company 
founded by Anthony Morris in 1687 
and owned for eight generations by 
the same family. The Philadelphia 
Contributionship for the Insurance of 


Sons 


from Loss by Fire was 
founded in 1752, and The Insurance 
North America in 1792. 
The latter Company has recently occu 


| fouses 
Company of 


pied its fine new office building at Six- 
teenth Street and the Parkway. The 
oldest bank building in America is that 
originally erected by the First United 
States Bank, and now occupied by the 
(jirard National Bank. It is said that 
there are sixteen Philadelphia business 
firms that antedate the vear 1787. 
Philadelphia is also the birthplace of 








yf 





uur firm, and the Sesquicentennial vear 
is the fortieth anniversary of the first 
ontact on the part of a member of the 
firm with public accounting, Mr. Adam 
Ross having entered the office of the 
late John Heins in 1886. 


Historical 


()ur historical researches at the 
Philadelphia office do not go back as 
those in the 


where Mr. Brian Brown in the Decem- 


far as Chicago office, 
ber JOURNAL. notes an interesting refer- 
ence to our professional progenitors 
in EKeypt, 4266 B.C. We have, how- 
ever, found in Dampier’s 
(A.D. 1679, etc.) 
profession while cruising among the 
Philippine Islands, to wit: “The 
\lindanaians are no good Accomp- 
tants; therefore the Chinese that live 
here do their \ccompts for 
them.” 


Vovages 
a reference to the 


cast up 


Philadelphia’s Industrial Outreach 

\n interesting indication of the 
world-wide distribution of Philadel- 
phia’s diversified manufactured prod- 
ucts was afforded by the following 
comment in the “Girard’s Talk of the 
Dav” column in The Philadelphia In- 
quirer of January 16, 1926: 


Entrance of the J. G. Brill Company into 
vider field of vehicle construction 1s na- 


tional news. 

First, because for years it has built more 
street railway cars than anybody else on 
arth 


Brill on a street car is 
lands as Pullman on a 


Second, because 
wn in as many 
team railroad car. 
rom Capetown to the midnight sun of 
he North, and upon all the six continents of 
the world, these Philadelphia-made cars will 
e running to-day. 


J 
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Brill’s is a classic industry. More _ per- 
sons travel daily in one of their cars than 
in any other kind of railway vehicle pro 
duced by any other one concern. 


Pullman has come to signify luxury and 
comtort in long-distance journeys, but Brill 
does quite as much for the scores of mil 
lions who every day travel from a city block 
to ten miles in one of its cars. 


An Appreciation 

The Ouaker Number of our Jour- 
NAL gives the writer an opportunity 
to express his sense of indebtedness to 
the city which gave him birth, which 
atforded him opportunity for an edu- 
cation, and which was the scene of the 
training received in the profession in 
which he has just completed a quarter 
century of activity. 

The Philadelphia office, in furnish- 
ing material for a special issue of the 
JourNAL, has chosen to tell us of 
Philadelphia, present 
extent, future, and also some- 
what of the rise of public accounting 
in that city. No city in our country 
has made a more vital contribution to 
those features of our history and of 
our national life which we consider of 
greatest value and to which we may 
point with pride. 

\s the meeting place of the First 
Continental Congress, as the city in 
which the Declaration of Independence 
was given to the world, and as the 
center to which the delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention came and 
where they brought into being that 
wonderful document, the Constitution 
of the United States of America, 
Philadelphia has been the scene of 
more significant and outstanding events 
in the birth and early life of the nation 
than any other city in the colonies. 
But that by no means exhausts its con- 
tribution of worth while things. Its 
example of fair dealing with the In- 


past, and, to 


some 
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dians—sad to say rather an exception 
its early venture 


into the field of higher education—the 


in those early days; 


University of Pennsylvania is one of 
the older universities in the country ; 
its distinction as the situs of 
College, a unique school which has no 


Girard 


parallel anywhere else in the world; its 
achievement in the development of the 
country’s manufactures and commerce ; 
the ability, authority and prominence 
of its professional men; the leaders it 
from time to time 
the tasks of the nation; and the gener- 


has furnished for 
ous response it has alwavs made in 
times of crisis, whether the need was 
for service or means, all have 
tributed to the greatness of the city 
in which our firm had its origin, and 


con- 


in which most of its members were 
either born or received their education 
and their training in the profession of 
public accountancy. Last but not least, 
Philadelphia 
Pennsvlvania contributed in no 
small the 


progress and recognition of the pro- 


as the leading city ot 
has 
measure to development, 
fession of public accountancy in this 
country. 

May the future of the Quaker City 
he as glorious as its past. may its serv- 
just as generous and helpful, 
and may our firm, through the Phila- 
delphia office, continue to render to the 
business and financial community of 
that city 
value and scope! 


ice be 


a service of ever increasing 


W. A, S. 


“The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 


right thing, but enjoy right things ; not 
merely industrious, but to love indus- 
try; not merely learned, but to love 
knowledge; not merely pure, but to 
love purity; not merely just, but to 
hunger 
Ruskin. 


and thirst after justice.” 
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Lincoln’s Tribute to Washington 

This is the one hundred and tent! 
anniversary of the birthday of Wash 
We are met to celebrate this 
day. Washington is the mightiest nam 
on earth—long since mightiest in the 
cause of civil liberty, still mightiest in 
moral (on that name 
It cannot be. To 
add brightness to the sun or glory to 
the name ot Washington is alike im- 
lLet attempt it. In 
solemn awe pronounce the name, and 


ington. 


reformation. 
eul OV is eX] rected. 


possible. none 
let its naked, deathless splendor leave 
it shining on. 


Book Review 


(Continued from page 23) 


of the sayde bookes the owners marke” 
XXX, 


let us hope that the records in the 
hooks so well dedicated were always 
consistent with the pious caption. It 
recalls the successful Scotch business 
man who began his ledger with the 
entry “Lord, keep me and this buik 
honest.” 


Organization Plans 


(Continued from page 16) 


the 
probable disposition of capital funds 
and of and disbursements 
during the development period. 


estimates have been made. of 


receipts 


We must reaffirm and reinforce our 
ancient faith in truth and justice, in 
We must 
make our supreme commitment to the 
everlasting spiritual forces of life. 
Calvin Coolidge. 


charitableness and tolerance. 
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Philadelphia—Present and Future 
(Continued from page 12) 


construction 
country is the 


me of the largest 


projects in the new 
Pennsylvania Railroad passenger ter- 
minal to be erected on the west bank 
if the Schuylkill between Market and 


\rch Streets. \n expenditure of 
fiity million dollars is contemplated 
in the removal of the ‘Chinese Wall” 


and all terminal plant between Tl if- 
teenth Street and the Schuylkill River, 
the construction of the new station, 
ilbert Street 
into the Pennsylvania Boulevard, and 
the construction of 
suburban 


the transformation of 


the subway for 
terminating at [Fif- 
teenth Street and the Parkway. 


trains 


The removal of the main passenger 
terminal to the bank of the 


Schuylkill will provide space in the 


west 


very heart of the city for the erection 
of many blocks of fine buildings. 

The first Railroad 
terminal was on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill. 


down by 


Pennsylvania 


‘reight cars were dragged 
mules to the “old freight 
depot” which stood on the present site 
of the Wanamaker Then the 
idea was conceived of bringing trains 
and Market Streets, the 
very heart of the city. Broad Street 


store. 
into Broad 


Station was pictured all over the world 
as the greatest railroad terminal any- 
where. 
tt 


Now it is to be scrapped and 
ie terminal goes back to its original 
site, the west bank of the Schuylkill. 

lhe skyline downtown is changing 

idly, the residence districts are ex- 
panding, new factories are being built 
and the future holds great promise 
for “Philadelphia—the World’s Great- 
Vorkshop.” 
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Lincoln as An Ideal American 

In the world’s gallery of great hu- 
mans Abraham Lincoln is the master 
piece; history superficial 
judgment and ranks the soldier of con- 


reverses 


science above the soldier of carnality. 
So the world, which has ever bowed 
the knee in homage to its Alexanders 
and Czesars and Napoleons, today lifts 
above them all the supreme .\merican 
man in the person of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Saviour of the world was born 
in a stable; the saviour of our nation 
was born in a rude log hut, without 
window or floor. No angels fortell his 
birth; no star comes and stands over 
where the young child lies; no wise 
men of the East come and worship at 
his cradle. The meager poverty of his 
early life only shows how richly God 
endowed him. He was clad in linsey- 
woolsey, and he said he never wore 
stockings till a man grown, but his 
mind and soul were clothed in the 
habiliments of a strong and noble man- 
hood. 

His library consisted of the Bible, 
“Aesop's Fables.” “Pilgrim’s 
ress,” “Robinson Crusoe” and Weem’s 
“Life of Washington.” I would not 
recommend this course of reading to 
you any more than to myself, for we 


Pre = 


have not brains and wit enough to grow 
wise within such narrow limits. But 
Abraham Lincoln had something within 
himself greater than all the libraries of 
the world, greater than all the encyclo- 
pedic accumulations of the centuries, 
and for such a man to sit at the feet of 
Moses, David, Isaiah, Bunyan, Defoe, 
Washington and Christ—is it any 
wonder that there dwelt within that 


homely form all the wisdom of the 
sages, all the poetry of the muses, and 
a heart that beat responsive to the love- 
throb of the heart of God ?—/arkle. 
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John Heins, C. P. A. 


By T. 


Philadel- 
should 


contain a brief sketch of the late John 


t is appropriate that thts 
phia number of the JOURNAL 
Heins, in whose office tive of the senior 


our firm received iheir 


early training in accountancy and with 


members of 


vhom four of them were in partner- 
ship for 
} 


a period of over five years. 
le was one of the most prominent 
vcccountants of his day and his work 
lid much to attract the favorable notice 
if the public to the profession when it 
was far from being so well known and 
ippreciated as it is at present. 

Mr. 1836 in 
Philadelphia, where he was educated. 
He attended Monroe Grammar School 
and the High School, graduating from 
the latter in 1853 with the degree of 
\. B. He the 
legree of A. in- 
stitution. 

His father 
foundry and 


Heins was born in 


secured 
the 


subsequently 
M. 


from same 


was the owner of a 
Mr. Heins his 
under him. In 1856 
he entered the office of I. P. Morris 
& Co. (the business being 
i department of The William Cramp 
& Sons Ship & Engine Building Com- 
pany) where he 


began 
husiness career 


now 


remained in charge 
of the accounts until about the year 
1869. For a short time he was con- 
nected with an insurance company and 
in 1871 became secretary of the meri- 
can Dredging Company. Later he took 
charge of the accounts of The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, 
ind then returned to the American 
Dredging Company for about a vear. 


Thus for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury he had been gathering experience 
In many 


lines, and in 1877 he decided 


EDWARD Ross 


to take up the work of 
countant in 


marked 


a public ac- 


which he was to achieve 
He 
practice until 
Ist, 1900. 


The successful pioneer in any line 


remained in 
death on 


success. 
active his 


()ctober 


of endeavor must be a man of original- 
Mr. 


possessed all these in ample measure. 


itv, energy and ambition. Heins 
He was a hard worker, had a passion 
for conscientious and efficient service, 
and required his subordinates to render 
the best service of which they were 
capable. 

His office for many vears was on the 
floor of the building at 235 
Dock Street, facing the old Stock Ex- 
change. 


second 


\ccess thereto was obtained 
by going up an alley and climbing the 
back stairs. There was no telephone 
and the typewriter was unknown until 
shortly before the office was abandoned 
for more commodious quarters in the 
Bullitt Building, which had _ recently 
been completed. A little German band 
paid daily visits to an adjoining saloon 
and added variety to the daily routine, 
but the atmosphere of the office was of 
too practical a nature to permit one to 
thoroughly enjoy the efforts of the 
musicians. 

\fter a year’s stay in the Bullitt 
Building, Mr. Heins removed his of- 
fices to 508 Walnut Street, where he 
remained until his death. 

For the first ten years or so all the 
reports were prepared in manuscript 
and press copies were made on tissue 
paper. The new office boy 
learned that it was inadvisable to spoil 


soon 


a page in copying, and as he was fre- 
quently called upon to write out ad- 
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ditional copies, he soon discovered that 
the ability to write a good hand was 
an asset not to be despised. 

he quality of the 
by Mr. Heins attracted the attention of 
the business public and he soon num- 


service rendered 


bered among his clients the Board of 
City Trusts, several of the leading in- 
trust 
panies and mining, manufacturing and 


surance companies, banks, com- 


mereantile organizations. The cus- 
tom of having periodical examinations 
if banks by public accountants was not 
dreamed of in the early days and the 
appearance of a public accountant in 
institution 
is a sign that something serious had 
\When, therefore, the firm 
} 


L financial was regarded 
] 
lappened, 


of which Mr. Heins was the head was 
engaged to make the first examination 
of the accounts of one of the oldest 
hanks, the greatest secrecy was main- 
tained until the report was published 
in order that depositors might not be 


stampeded. 


\With few facilities at their com- 
mand, and with little in the way of 
precedent to guide them, Mr. Heins 


and others of his time made a_ place 
for themselves in the business world 
face of indifference and even 
hostility. It was the exception for 
business houses to have regular audits, 
but these men won the confidence of 
the public to such an extent that it is 
now the exceptional concern that does 
not employ public accountants. They 


in the 


prepared the way for the greatly en- 
larged field of the public accountant’s 
activities which we have today and we 
are all the heirs of their achievement. 

Mr. Heins was always interested in 
anything pertaining to the advancement 


of the profession. He was one of 


the eight incorporators of the Ameri- 
can Association of Public Accountants 
in 1887. 


He had always been in 
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sympathy with efforts in the directio: 
of bringing about the objects sought 
by that Association, as expressed in its 
Certificate of Incorporation, which 
were the elevation of the profession 
of public accounting, promotion of the 
ethciency and usefulness of members 
of the profession, the observance of 
strict rules of conduct and the estab- 
lishment of adequate standards. The 
esteem in which he was held by the 
accountants of other states is evidenced 
by his election to the office of presi- 
dent of the American Association for 
the vears 1889, 1890 and 1891. He was 
also a charter member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of Public Account- 
ants, later incorporated as the Penn- 
svlvania Institute of Certified Public 
\ccountants, and served as its presi- 
dent for two years from 1897 to 1899, 

While Mr. Heins was devoted to his 
found other 
many years he was 
superintendent of the Sunday School 
of St. Andrew’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church and, later, of other schools, in- 
cluding that of Christ Memorial Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in West 
Philadelphia. During a considerable 
period he served as treasurer of the 
Council of the Reformed 
episcopal Church, in which office he 
performed his duties with marked 
fidelity. He believed that the work 
of the Church should be carried on 
in accordance with strict business 
principles, and always insisted that no 
expense should be incurred unless 
funds were available to meet it. It 
was his firm conviction that Church 
organization should maintain the very 
highest standards in their financial af- 
fairs and he refused to participate in 
their management if debts 
lowed to accumulate. 


profession, he time for 


interests. For 


(seneral 


were al- 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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Training School for Junior Accountants 


By Frep C, 


The Philadelphia office in June, 


1916, instituted a training school for 
junior accountants, the first class con- 


isting of two men who had just re 


ceived their diplomas, one from the 


Vharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania and the other from 
Mr. ‘T. Edward 
Ross was the instructor of the first 


Swarthmore College. 


class and has taken an active part in 
the development of the course of train- 


ing and the selection of the members 
if subsequent classes. 

Due to the difficulty of securing 
students during the war, the course 
vas abandoned temporarily, but was 
resumed in 1921 and has been con- 
lucted annually, beginning early in 
July and closing about the end of 
December. 

The majority of the students have 
come from universities and colleges, 
graduates of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, 
remple, Penn State, Princeton and 
Yale being among the number. 


DENNIS 


The success of the students on the 
staff indicates that usually those hav- 
the highest 


ing 


scholastic standings 
make the more rapid advancement. 

Both of the members of the first 
class obtained their C. P. A. degrees 
in 1921, and one member of the 1921 
class obtained his degree last fall. 

It has been the aim of the training 
school to connect the theoretical educa- 
tion of the students with staff practice 
and procedure. An accounting labora- 
tory has been established and is being 
enlarged annually by means of which 
the student is taught auditing and ac 
counting mainly by the ‘“‘shop” method 
rather than by the use of text books 
and lectures. 

The course of training is intended 
to equip the student for the perform- 
j duties of a junior ac- 
countant and to uniform 
methods of procedure in the prepara- 


ance of the 


obtain 


tion of working papers and the sched- 
ules for the reports. 


John Heins, C.P.A. 


(Continued from page 30) 


\ir. Heins had one son, George L.. 
now deceased, who was the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Heins & La Farge, 
the architects who designed the plans 
ior the Cathedral of St. John the 

vine in New York, and who super- 

ised its earlier construction. 

\lr. Heins continued in active serv- 
ce until he passed away in 1900, leav- 
ng behind him an enviable record. 
lle often expressed the opinion that 
he services of the public accountant 


would be increasingly in demand, and 
his prophecy has been more than ful- 
filled. The scope of the accountants’ 
activities has increased far beyond any- 
thing which he could have foreseen. 
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THE- QUAKER: NUMBER: IS-FINISHED! 
Now: WELL: DO-OUR- WORK: THATS -BEHIND, 


AND- HOPE: THE: NEXT R: B: ISSUE 
WILL: NOT-COME-IN- THE: WINTER- TIME. 

















